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ENFRANCHISEMENT. 
RESTLESS soul, that might not bide 
to see 
A tardy fame requite a cycle’s debt ! 
{ Thrice happy soul, so few brief years 
to fret 
It’s narrow cell in discontent—to be 
So soon enlarg’d! Such swift release would we, 
Whose fainter spirits need must tarry yet 
/ The pleasure of their goaler, Death, to set 
From life’s Bastille its hoary captives free. 


How should it matter in what alien climes, 

An exile, he has found a final home ? 
Whether beneath his English elms and limes, 

Or cypresses and ilex trees of Rome— 

He sleeps as well, under the one blue dome, 
Whose soul has fretted thro’ its bars betimes! 
—Paul Allan, 





——..-. 


WELVE men under police escort filed 

solemnly thro the tunnel that con- 

? ~ © nects the jail with the city hall ina 

Western city. As they passed into the 

court room a visitor in the corridor remarkt : 
“Hard looking crowd, aint they?” 


. 
| A MAN IN A ROBE. 
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** Hard nothin’,” said a habitue of the hall, who 
was not averse to earning $2.00 a day on occa- 
sion, ‘‘ that’s the jury.” 
One of the last sufferers of the penalty of the 
rope in Western New York was a wife-killer 
named Hermann. The Judge was Charles Dan- 
iels, shoe-maker, eminent jurist, austere stu- 
dent and high-minded man ® One of the local 
newspapers pictured the chief actors in the 
court tragedy. A paper in Central New York 
borrowed the cuts and Buttercupped the judge 
and the prisoner. The accident was emfasized 
by an elaborate text pointing out the bland and 
benevolent features of the one, & the assassin 
stamp of nature on the other. It was a joke to 
the good judge, which he enjoyed for many a 
day. But the country editor was innocent. Na- 
ture had been unkind to the lawgiver & indul- 
gent with the man he sentenced to death. 
We are familiar with the confusion wrought by 
the waiter coat, which disguise is at times a 
sore trial to gentlemen, and the jibe of Lear’s 
fool leaves a doubt if he did not mean to hint 
at Nature’s unkind democracy of facial brand- 
ing when he said: “ Handy, dandy! Which is 
the justice, which the thief?” 
All which goes to supply a possible reason for 
the love of badges & orders in our democratic 
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age. Something more than the barbaric love of 
glitter and color must account for much of our 
heraldry. The somber panels of our best fami- 
lies make no appeal to the eye, but they demon- 
strate what heredity has left in doubt. The en- 
tail of genius or courage or the fitness we call 
aristocracy has no abiding outward symbol. 
We need our brands and labels. 

@ When the most famous of the Innocents 
Abroad took his American gauge of tradition 
to the land of painting and sculpture he gave 
us a Classification of holy men that was entirely 
characteristic. A monk seated looking up was 

Saint Matthew # A monk looking down was 

some one else. A saint looking into vacancy 

was to be identified as per schedule. There was 

no difference in feature or expression in the Old 

Masters. All were alike wooden in countenance. 

They were known by their halos or their atti- 

tudes or by what Mark called their ‘‘ baggage.” 

The “ sartorially picturesque,” as John Tyndall 

calls it, has developed since their time @ I am 

minded of this by seeing in a current magazine 

a full-length portrait of an American prelate 

of the most symbolic of churches. His lace & 

purple & sweeping train are set off with start- 

ling effect by a crucifix over the prie dieu in the 

background. The Man of Sorrows hangs in a 
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sharp light, naked and agonized ; and the Car- 
dinal dresst like a king fills the foreground with 
his prosperous & smiling sanctity. It is an evo- 
lution of many centuries from the one to the 
other, epitomized in a coup d’ocil. 
We put men to death in black suits nowadays. 
They used to crucify them naked. There are no 
degrees of shame in the difference # Nor does 
climate account for it—or for a like difference 
in living customs # Your Mexican is over- 
abundant in his drapery. Top hats & full-length 
coverings hide the modern Roman, where Cz- 
sar walkt in majesty or his victim in disgrace 
in the costume of the modern seaside resort. 
We have clothed all things. Most of all, we 
have sheathed in livery those things which were 
once sublime in their simplicity. It is hard to 
fancy the Master at Gennaseret in the dress of 
any of his vicars <= 
Long ago we went beyond the purpose of such 
a screen for the minister of things not of earth. 
The man in a robe is a man apart. The choris- 
ter is for the moment something different from 
the gamin of our acquaintance. The priest may 
have long legs or short or the torso of a war- 
rior or a weakling—all that is lost in the robe 
of his office. He is beyond our criticism. He is 
the ambassador or the teacher, not the man. So 
36 
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the most patent token of our civilization has its 
warrant. We bar the handicaps of nature. Our 
uniform shuts out the incidental. 

The old Romans glorified the physical presence. 
The man was always in evidence. Nero might 
be deformed, but he was the product of a dy- 
nasty, and Rome approached decay. The war- 
riors who created that system were magnificent 
in manhood. The Britons held their giants in 
reverence. Kingship was largely a matter of 
size with them. The Greeks, with a finer gauge 
of the products of this life, and looking no far- 
ther, deified human beauty & majesty in body 
and in intellect. Their branding was easy. They 
took nature as their master of heraldry. It was 
when we came to have other tests of greatness 
that we reverenced ugly saints, and draped, 
perforce, the ambassadors from a world not 
physical ——22 

The man in a robe stands for this reservation. 
Beauty of character may be his, sublimity of 
genius, majesty of soul, and it may be shrined 
in a cadaverous body or borne about on bow 
legs. The reserve of dress is the protection of 
reverence, It saves sublimity from ridicule. But 

when we seek to add symbol to our expedient 

we do it at peril of loss of all we gain. We put 

in place of uncouth nature the arbitrary inter- 
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pretations of the maker of clothes, and he is 


usually no poet. 
—William McIntosh. 


¥ 
A PERIODICAL PROTEST. 
=| FROG lives in a well of ink, 
The well is dark and deep; 
| And every little now and then 
The frog will outwards creep. 





In creeping, as in jumping out, 
The atramentous juice 

Is scrolled into a something— 
No matter—what’s the use! 


It may be good, or, maybe not. 
But wherefore, why complain ? 

We lower critics fail to catch 
The drift of 





—Dayton. 
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vee CONFESSION OF A FICTIONIST. 

HAD set myself up asa writer of short 
i stories. I possest all the necessary 
assortment of paper and pens, but I 
needed an Author’s Model. My story 
was to be drawn from my own experience so 
far as possible, in order to save expense, but 
one lay figure appeared absolutely essential. I 
therefore went down to the Chicago Fiction 
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Model Shop to look over their assortment of 
characters expressing average American exist- 
ence 
The shop itself is a little like a Department 
Store. The proprietor (whom I happened to see 
thro the glass doors of his private office, as he 
dictated to a stenografer) might have been 
manager of a Railroad ; he resembled not at ail 
the snuffy, little old man popularly imagined to 
be proprietor of such business. 
A courteous salesman came forward to take my 
order -—® 
“Umph—‘An Average American Business @ 
Man,’—very doubtful if we still carry any in 
stock. No demand for it this season, you see. 
“Oh, yes, we could finish up one for you. It 
would cost—”’ (figuring) ‘‘ We could n’t get you 
up a full sized model, automatic attachment 
with fonograf complete, for less than seven 
hundred and fifty dollars !> 
“Oh, of course, if you created a demand for 
the goods, we would allow-you a discount ; but 
I could n’t guarantee to take back any article 
that would be of no future use:to us.” 
He handed me a catalog. ‘‘ What is the rent 
for your models?” Iaskt. “2i: 
“ That depends altogether upon the length of 
time they are engaged, & the popularity of the 
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subject §# Now for a good dialect model we 
average twenty-five dollars a week ; while for 
the Young American Woman,—The ‘ Girl,’ you 
know, we charge not less than fifty. We have 
long waiting lists for that, and for the Correct 
Young Man (with a ‘man’ accessory). Also for 
the Well Set Up Army Officer, and the Smooth 
Faced Artist @ These can’t be had for studio 
work just now at any price. 

“Oh, yes, we keep duplicates. We have work- 
ing models every afternoon; customers buy 
tickets for the course at fifty cents an hour. 
This way, please.” -® 

He opened a door into a small crowded audi- 
torium. Upon a raised platform two figures in 
evening dress were moving. 

“Those are the ‘Superior Young Person’ and 
the ‘Clean Shaven Young Man,’ the two great- 
est in demand just now, popularly known as 
* He & She.’ The scene is set ‘ After the Dance,’ 
or ‘In a Conservatory,’ according to the cus- 
tomer’s fancy. (Extract from auditor’s note 
book—‘ She had claspt her hands about her 
knee—He was leaning towards her talking ear- 
nestly—She was slightly smiling ’). 

“Yes, we furnish costumes and all the acces- 
sories. A tea service may be included if so de- 
sired # ® 
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“Yes, the language is up to date in every par- 
ticular. Seven fonografic plates are included 
in each order. The costumes are entirely ac- 
cording to fancy. Many take only two. A gown 
of ‘some clinging white stuff’ and ‘a perfectly 
fitting garment’ are the favorite among men. 
These go with the figure. Any specifications are 
charged extra. Women authors generally de- 
mand the latest Parisian fashions, and we al- 
ways furnish duplicates with these—one for the 
author complete, and another, without fono- 
graf, for the illustrator. 

‘The cast off figures ? Oh, we sometimes refit 
the best, but we generally sell all out-of-date 
or shopworn goods to the customegs or cloth- 
ing stores @ 

“No, we don’t keep a museum. It would occu- 
py too much space, but we keep fotografs of 
all our stock, 

** ¢ The Woman with a Past?’ Oh, yes, we still 
carry that, but the callis chiefly from second 
rate periodicals & cheap theatres ; the first-class 
article is usually imported. 

** No, those first mentioned are most in demand 
among our foremost publishers. 

‘“*I very much doubt if you could sell anything 
of the sort you ask for. There is very little call 
for it. The Average American Business Man 
41 








as a central character is all out. If very good & 
tender ‘ The Ladies’ Home Day Book’ might 
buy it.We keep an assortment of Money Making 
Husbands, however, to sit at the foot of their 
wives’ tables, but we furnish them, including 
dress suit and shirt front, along with the china 
and glass. They are n’t in it otherwise. 
‘Certainly, we keep ‘ Western types.’ There’s 
a fairly good call for them. ‘ Realistic ?’ Not at 
all. They take best with a flavor of the ‘ West- 
ern Soul.’ In fact, the ‘genuine article’ of any 
sort is hard to push. We carry assorted lots of 
‘Realism’ of course, & supply to regular cus- 
tomers, but the goods are made of the same 
stuff as the balance of our stock. You see, we 
have a publisher’s syndicate, and we ’ve got to 
furnish what they call for # Those who follow 
our models closest succeed best. 

“«* How do we start a style?’ Why, the syn- 
dicate agrees as to what will be correct in fic- 
tion the coming season. We supply samples. 
When we get everything in shape we give a 
private view, and then an opening day for the 
public, after that the thing ‘ goes’ of itself. 
‘You don’t care to look further? Sorry we 
could n’t suit you. Good day, sir,” and with a 
card and a catalog the courteous salesman 
bowed me out. 
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I wrote the story of my own experience without 
help from any model approved by the trade. It 
turned out a dead flat failure g Afterwards I 
saved one hundred dollars from my salary as 
Insurance agent, & with that I hired the “ Girl ” 
and the “Correct Young Man”’ for a week. It 
be was towards the end of the season, but in that 
week I wrote two stories, alike but for change 
of complexion and time of day. I sold the two 
at one hundred and fifty each to different pub- 
lishers. I now write for a living. By paying ex- 
tra for the privilege I am among the first five 
' permitted to use the newest goods at the Model 
Shop, and my income is rated as fabulous. It is 
really greater than an Insurance Agent’s. 
I am now saving up money to buy that model 
at seven hundred & fifty dollars. When I grow 
rich enuff and famous enuff I may dare to be 
original ; until then I remain one of the best 
patrons of the Fiction Model Shop. 
— Harryet Strong. 
¥ 
AN IMPRESSION. 
oy ALM, still lay the Lake 
7 & | A retreating opalescent circle, 
A “ere Above, the arching sky. 
(Beet) And I 
Weary of trials and temptations 


— iii manos 
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Stand on the shore 
Feeling my sorrow fade 

Like shadows vanishing ; 

Then all is quiet and peace, 

** The heaven above, the earth beneath, 

The waters” and I, 

Reluctantly I turn 

From the mirror of infinity. 

—Bess McKenney Myers. 


¥ 
AN INTERVIEW. 

=——aal O TO Hades to interview the shade of 

Thomas Carlyle and get a story on 

‘ How I wrote Sartor Resartus,’ ” that 

was my assignment. It was a trifle 
easly, but as the route was new to me, not hav- 
ing been Jong on the staff, and the distance un- 
certain, I lost no time in obeying. 
‘“* Thomas Carlyle: ”’ I reflected,—for even re- 
porters do reflect sometimes—“ who cares any- 
thing about that musty individual ? Are n’t they 
satisfied in the regular parade of ancestral 
ghosts sanctified by trusts & honored by badges, 
without searching out an old fossil of a Scotch- 
man ?”’ And for the life of me I could only re- 
member one sentence from the pen of that au- 
gust individual, namely, that familiar one which 
begins by enumerating the number of people 
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who daily cross London Bridge and concludes 
with a very concise and negative statement in 
regard to their sagacity. 
When I reacht the corner to take a car, I saw 
what I had never observed before, that there 
seemed to be quite a selection of vehicles all 
bound for the same destination # However, I 
boarded a south bound cable car, thinking this 
the surest, if not the quickest method; but I 
had hardly stept inside, when, to my astonish- 
ment, the car suddenly executed a double curve, 
worse than half a dozen ‘dead man’s bends,”’ 
and bolted straight uptown. 
Accounts of the reputed mildness of climate in 
Hades had led me to suppose it lay in a south- 
erly direction, but judging from the rate at 
which this car moved, I suspected that I had 
taken one of His Majesty’s specials, which was 
evidently bound for some station located on the 
north of Manhattan Island. But there was no 
time for thought # We had only gone a few 
blocks, when down we went into a tunnel, and 
before I had time to recover from the shock, I 
found myself scrambling out of the car into a 
rather dark-looking station, where the air was 
filled with smoke & the light rather too fitful & 
lurid for electricity, or even bad gas. 
Here seemed to be quite a crowd clamoring for 
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admittance & by the occasional flashes I recog- 
nized a number of professional friends, and to 
my surprise most of them were rather high offi- 
cials. “‘ What’s going on I wonder?” was my 
query, ‘to bring these great men down here at 
1 A. M. May be there’s a prize fight,—but no, 
the dignitaries of such papers would never de- 
scend for such a purpose as that. They must 
have come down to ask that man who was 
murdered last week if he really was killed after 
all, or if he did not cut off his own head by 
mistake while shaving, and then swallow the 
razor to play a joke on his wife.” 

I banged on the great door and * was opened 
instantly by a boy in an asbestos suit. I de- 
manded to see Mr. Carlyle. 

** Not visible,” was the reply, “he’s on duty 
to-day feeding the furnace.” 

** Go, boy,” I replied in my loftiest tone, “ tell 
him a representative of ‘The Sun’ will speak 
with him.” 

He opened the great door, but as he turned his 
back in doing so, I thought I heard something 
like a chuckle @ He pointed to an inside door 
saying, ‘“‘ There is where he lives, and those are 
his orders, sir.” 

Over the door was written in large letters, ‘* Not 
at Home to Fools.” “* Would you like to go in- 
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side,” he askt, “or if you’d rather go back to 
New York to-day, the last car leaves in two 
minutes.” 
I opened my eyes and glared about the room — 
it was 7.30—I was late. I sighed, but not from 
relief that it was only a dream, for the day had 
> begun and I would rather—yes—rather take my 
chances with old Tom himself, than with the 
salad at another Woman's Club after that we 
had at the last. 
—A. R. Shuford. 
ss 
A FIN-DE-SIECLE FATIMA. 
mi, sister,’’ she cried, ““he has gone to 
his club, 
And left me a final—‘ Take care!’ 
MBut his earlier wives weren't reared 
at the Hub: 
I'll do what I like while he’s there.” 





Her soft little sister implored her to stay— 
But in vain, for the key was soon fitted. 

** Wherever he goes I am going! ‘Obey ?’ 
You ’re really—my love—to be pitied.” 


But when she discovered that horrible row— 
Fair forms by their tresses suspended— 
Do you think that Fatima was frightened? O, no. 
She remerkt, ‘“‘ All between us is ended.” 
47 
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She telefoned down to her brothers, of course, 
That Bluebeard was something-or-other ; 
And pending a process for legal divorce, 
She left him—to live with her mother. 
—Walter Storrs Bigelow. 


v 
FRIENDLY LIFTS. 

¢--—™ SERHAPS the hot, moist air of the 

| operating-room made him a little nerv- 

ous ; certainly his hand trembled as he 
\..5a) toucht the instruments in the pan of 
sterilized water. They were all right, everything 
he could possibly need was there, even to the 
latest-shaped bistoury ; there seemed no reason 
why his first venture in major surgery should 
not be a great success. The patient on the table 
was taking the ether well, for the Interne giv- 
ing the anesthetic was a capable woman who 
knew her business @ The other Interne, who 
stood by him ready to hand the sponges, had 
been disinfecting her hands for the last thirty 
minutes, and she had moreover kept an eye on 
the nurses, to see that they too should be germ- 
less. The visiting surgeons stood at a safe dis- 
tance; to be sure, one of them, an old man, 
after a mere dab of his hands in a basin of bi- 
chloride, had approacht the table, but the glint 
in the young surgeon’s eye had made him re- 
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treat, saying laughingly, with a good humored 
ignoring of his own successful three hundred 
cases of a similar sort, ‘ All right Gummison, 
all right, I won’t put any of my bugs in your 
pie.” ——25~9 
“She’s under,” the anzsthetizer said at last, 
raising the patient’s arm, & letting it fall limply 
on the table, then lifting the flaccid eyelid and 
touching the apparently insensate eyeball. 
The surgeon took up his knife. “Stop rubbing 
the cornea,” he said irritably. 
The Interne’s mouth twitched. She bent over 
her task with an air of elaborate attention, but 
managed to incline her head toward the sponger 
with a movement which said, “ Scared stiff, is 
n’t he?” —— 
As the knife made its first wavering stroke the 
sponger did a rude thing, a thing which a wom- 
an doctor should have blushed at doing. She 
changed her position, standing so that it was 
impossible for the guests to see the operation. 
The surgeon did not correct her, in fact he let 
her raise her arms so that the stiffly starched 
linen sleeves of her big apron made the cutting 
entirely his own affair. In a moment, however, 
she realized her rudeness and stood back with 
an apologetic lifting of her eyebrows, far enuff 
back for the old doctors to see the firm, clean 
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strokes. “‘ Do it up in twenty minutes, Gummi- 
son,” the big surgeon said. ‘* With my first lap- 
arotomy I was ready to sew up in twenty min- 
utes.” ga 

Things went well; the surgeon’s natural court- 
esy returned to him, and toward the end of the 
twenty minutes he even thankt the sponger for 
tying a ligature neatly, and nodded cordially 
at the anesthetizer as he said, ‘‘ You’ve kept 
her under well, let up a bit now, for there are 
only the stitches to put in.” 

A nurse handed him the threaded needles on a 
carbolized towel. The sponger, who had an in- 
stant free, leaned forward to wipe the prespira- 
tion from his forehead with another disinfected 
towel g% As she did it she noted a green line 
quivering around the surgeon’s mouth. She 
dropt her hands to his hands—saw that one of 
them was shaking, that the fingers were not 
able to close on the needle-holder. 

‘Dr. Gummison,” she said impulsively, in her 
girlish, appealing tones, “I know I should n’t 
ask it, but—won’t you let me sew up? I have 
dreamed for so long of putting in the stitches 
myself—indeed I ll doit right, Doctor.”’ 

She took up the needle at once, while the old 
doctors laught. 

‘“*Times have changed,” the big surgeon said, 
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“we did n’t have such chances given us when 
we were 'prentices, did we, Robbins? ¢% But 
then,” he added, winking jovially, “neither did 
we have pink cheeks and light brown curls.” 
The sponger flushed and stiffened her slender 
neck, but the anestbetizer giggled. 
‘Don’t limit it to curls, Doctor,” she said pert- 
ly, giving a cross-eyed glance at a lock of her 
own straight, wispy, black hair, which had fallen 
across her face. And the old doctor, who liked 
pertness almost as well as he did sweetness, 
pulled up a stool by her & gave her no end of 
good advice about the bringing of patients out 
of anesthesia. 
Later when they were washing their hands in 
the ante-room Dr. Gummison nervously took 
an end of the sponger’s towel. ‘* You ’’—he be- 
gan, but she interrupted him. 
# ‘‘ How good you were to let me,” she said 
gratefully. “Not many surgeons would have 
given an assistant such a ¢hance. You don’t 
know how good it seems to have made a begin- 
ning, to think I have really putin some stitches 
all by myself.” 
He lookt at her quickly, but the soft hazel eyes 
expressed effusive gratitude, so he drew a long, 
relieved breath. 
@ “You did it very well,’’ he said graciously, 
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*‘ very well indeed for a beginner. In fact, Doc- 
tor, I expect to do a good deal of operating this 
winter—it is the thing that appeals to me—and 
you may be sure I'll give you a lift every 
chance I get.” @ 
The anesthetizer, scrubbing her hands in the 
next basin, sneezed. “ I am glad,’’ she said to the 
sponger as they walkt down the hall together, 
“T really am glad you gave the poor chap a 
lift, tho it was terribly disloyal to your sex. You 
should have grabbed the chance to show how 
nervous & incapable Man can be. Think what 
an article we could have sent Susan B. An- 
thony if only you had let him faint clear away!” 
The other began almost mechanically, ‘“‘ How 
kind he was "—but the friend thrust out her 
tongue @ 
‘**Oh, save that for blockheads,” she said gaily, 
jiggling her elbow toward the operating room, 
where the surgeons were still telling of the 
lives they had saved, “I am no man!” 
—Katherine Bates. 


@ The Roycrofters make few books but try t 
make them well. They are very clad to send 
their wares, express prepaid, on inspection 
any Book Lover who cares to see them 
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HEART TO HEART TALKS®® 
WITH PHILISTINES BY THE 
PASTOR OF HIS FLOCK @#@@ 
HE home of the Roycroft is small, but 
the building in an architectural way is 
| a gem. Mr. Cudahy called on usa few 
™)| weeks ago & complimented us on its 
proportions. He said it reminded him of a chapel 
he saw at Milan when he was Abroad last year. 
@ “Yes,” said the Missus, who was showing 
him around, ‘but Colonel Floyd says it lacks 
one thing ?”’ 
‘And phat is that?” askt the Millionaire from 
Chicago. 
*‘Catacombs!” 
“‘Oho,” said Mr. Cudahy, “it lacks them things, 
does it! Well, bigod if yees have n’t the mun 
to get 'em, I ’ll borrow it to yees!” 


- 

WIMMING uneasily in my Ink Bottle 
is an Essay on the Benefits and Ad- 
vantages of Sin. As yet I do not feel 
myself competent to fish it out: I am 

waiting, hoping that some one else will do the 

task for me. It is a delicate and elusive bit of 
work, and no matter how well done I know that 
the man who does it will lay himself open to 
the charge of being an Advocate of the Devil. 
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@ Yet the grim fact remains that sin in very 
many instances has led the way to Saintship. 
No woman happily married to the man she 
loves, ever recognized Divinity Incarnate, @ 
breaking over his head the precious ointment 
of her loyalty & wiping his feet with the hairs 
of her head &® 

There is something startling in the truth that 
the woman who preserves her “ virtue” pays a 
price for the privilege. 

And where is the preacher who dare face the 
fact that the “honest” man or woman with 
fixed income, happily situated, is to a degree 
insulated from all sympathy & fellowship with 
the great mass of beings who suffer & endure 
the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 
Prosperity is not all prosperity—there is even 
a penalty in travelling successward, altho Sam- 
uel Smiles knew it not. Men are only great as 
I) they possess sympathy, & that which causes a 
man to center in himself, taking a satisfaction in 
the security he has attained for the good things 
of this world, or another, is not wholly good. 
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1a 
JERE SINGETH OLIVER LEIGH: 


Prettie, Piquante Philistine, 
S| Prithee bee my Valentine! 
"Tho Thou beest a childe of Sin 
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I love Thee wei, Fayre Philistin ; 
Noe nimbler-finger’d Elf, I ween, 
Thanne briske red-headed Phyllis Teen! 
When of in-Sect juice Thou swigg’st thy Phil, 
And dubb'’st ye Hook-Ites Baptists, ill] 
Thou lyest wrong syde of Trothe, Philist, 
For both are soundlie Methodist ; 
Yhey jine in a divine Combine, 
(Method ordain’d in auld lang syne) 
In holye matrimonial tye 
Shee holds him with her glittering Eye, 
As Wesley’s dame helde John, perforce ; 
His Heart unhook’d, but scorn’d divorce. 

Sweet Protestant Periodical! 

Soe merrilie Methodical, 

Soe spankynglye birch-rodical, 

And cke so episodical ! 

Of Faradise my Feri- 
Oddical and queery! 

Why mixt soe o’er yt p’s and q’s? 
Why fibbe that Q ’s useless to use? 
Alack! these p-q-liar views! 
How cd deare Phila. (istinia) nap 
Without her Quaynte Quiet Quaker cap? 
What wd her politique Patriots doe 
Bereft of Quay’s allmightie cue ? 
Eche Bosse pulling 1-ward his own ’uay 
And Quanamaker left—toe praye! 
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Soe see, my P. P. perlesse Phyllis, 
¥t Q a righte qute letter still is ; 
¥t Q-cumbers not ye Philistine ; 
Soe bee my Q-rious Valentine! 


> 

| SHORT time ago the New York &® 
“| ‘‘ Journal” published a news item re- 
am © | lating how a carpenters chisel fell from 
= the Brooklyn Bridge, a distance of 
shout two hundred feet, and narrowly escaped 
striking a man who was passing at the time. 
‘If the chisel had hit the man it would have 
gone thro him,” the “ Journal ”’ naively remarkt. 
The “Journal” on this occasion published a 
portrait of the chisel that did not go throa man, 
& a cut of the man who came near being gone 

thro by a carpenter’s chisel. 

es > 

| IDE open are the eyes of Ruth Ash- 
| more. With a savoi-vivre not to be 
surpassed by the Serpent in the @ 
Garden Ruth tells us all about the 
Bachelor Girl in the Hum Journal. The B. G. 
**has learned the art of gathering years grace- 
fully,” so Bab says, and she is not to be dis- 
puted in this. She, the B. G., pays more atten- 
tion to dress & looks as she grows older, find- 
ing it necessary. She “learns the art of being a 
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grub or a butterfly as time & place demands,” 
so the widow Mallon asserts. ‘‘She is fond of 
pleasure, and being healthy and happy she is 
kind & charitable.” But she is n’t an old maid, 
on this Bab insists. The two articles are in fact 
quite different # And as the B. G. bears the 
stamp of approval of the Hum Journal, it is 
n’t worth while for any one else to object. She 
“ goes.” 


* 

HE safely married Mr. Bok declares 
~ } > very solemnly in his “Journal” that 
bos basi ‘king alcohol wrecks more lives than 
==) broken engagements.” It may be, but 
Mr. Bok does n’t say how, & maybe our friends 
of the W.C.T.U. may help him out. It is pop- 
ularly suppost that a broken engagement usu- 
ally drives a man to drink—either from despair 
or from joy, as the case may be, and so alcohol 
gets its hand in here also. It really seems as if 
Mr. Bok had dropt a stitch. 


» 

s/ETTER than Men,” is the title of a 
| book by that fine Philistine, General 
Rush C. Hawkins. The book is about 

' Dogs, Horses & Men, and if you im- 
agine that General Hawkins is not acquainted 
with all three, just read his book and find your 
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mistake. General Hawkins’ idea is not an orig- 
inal one, for Rip Van Winkle toucht the hem 
of the subject when he patted Schneider’s head 
and remarkt, “‘ Dogs vos better than vomen, 
anyway.” Walt Whitman goes deeper when he 
Says: 

i think I could turn and live with animals, they 

are so placid and self-contain’d. 
I stand and look at them long and long. 


They do not sweat and whine about their con- 
dition, 

They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for 
their sins, 

They do not make me sick discussing their 


iud duty to God, 


Not one is dissatisfied, not one is demented 
with the mania of owning things, 

Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that 
lived thousands of years ago, 

Not one is respectable or unhappy over the 
whole earth. 


So they show their relations to me and I ac- 
cept them, 

They bring me tokens of myself, they evince 
them plainly in their possessions. 

«* Man is a detacht portion of the Divine Life,” 

says Chunder Moozamdar. Like a planet flung 

off by the sun, and following its own orbit for 

a time, he will return again to the central mass 

from whence he sprung. Man is a lonely creat- 
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ure. In his heart there is a craving for sympa- 
thy and companionship, and the unrest that 
drives him on and on is only a search for his 
own. Leonardo da Vinci felt sure that the love 
of animals was a manifestation of this same 
desire # Unconsciously man often turns to a 
horse or a dog & finds in the brute a comple- 
ment for his own nature that he never does in 
his own kind. And so Leonardo, the sanest & 
least morbid of men, could see no distinction 
in the “divinity” of life in the man and the di- 
vinity of life in the beast. 

» The loyalty of the dog for his master so ex- 
cited the admiration of a certain man in Italy, 
a long time ago, that as he walkt thro the field, 
his faithful dog with him, a prayer came to his 
heart that he might be as loyal and unselfish in 
his service to God as the dog was to him. The 
idea grew upon him, & he explained it to sev- 
eral other men, and they formed a society, call- 
ing themselves—Domini Canes—literally the 
Dogs of the Lord. Soon the name was written 
*“* Dominicans,” & Dominicans it is, even unto 
this day. And I wish to emfasize the fact that 
the original idea of the Dominicans was not 
one of abjectness, but loyalty. 

The beast makes no demands upon you. His 
affection and loyalty are complete, he has no 
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sinister motives, he holds nothing back. The 
proud, strong horse that carries me over the 
miles & responds with his entire nature to my 
slightest wish, rests me as no man who argues 
ever can. My dog whines piteously if left be- 
hind, and only asks to go that he may be near 
me; he runs ahead and then barks for an en- 
couraging word, and getting it leaps & quivers 
in pure joy; and I lift up my heart in gratitude 
for the privilege of life and health & conscious 
oneness with the Life that is Universal. 


> 

IERTRUDE told me this story the oth- 
©) er night & did not tell me not to tell. 
At the Woman’s Press Club banquet 
me) in New York, a guest inquired, ‘“‘ Who 
is that man?” 
“Richard Lee Galligan,” said one who knew. 
Another not quite within good hearing distance 
askt, ‘“*‘ Who?” 
The recently informed one responded, ‘“ Mr. 
Gallagher,” and all were happy. 








> 
| ETURNING from school with a pump- 
9 | kin seed in her hand, a little girl in- 
| formed her mother that her teacher 
=™.? had taught her that the seed was white 
but the pumpkin was yellow. The mother askt, 
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“What is the color of the vines?” The five- 
year-old said that her teacher had not taught 
her that. “* But,”’ said her mother, “‘ you know, 
for you have seen the vines in the garden.” 
** Of course I have, but we are not expected to 
know anything until we have been taught.” 


ZY. OT long since at Rochester a Trained 
aK. +, Nurse was employed to take care of 
pe’ § an Old Gentleman of Wealth who had 

<=*=8| become a Non Compos Mentis. The 
Physician-in-Charge suggested that as the pa- 
tient was very fond of music, it might be good 
for his nerves to have a graffafone in the 
house ; certainly it would tend to amuse him. 
® The Nurse objected a bit, just to maintain 
the dignity of her office, but inwardly she likt 
the idea as time was hanging a little heavy on 
her hands, and she wanted amusement, too. 
So she gave in & was sent down town to order 
the graffafone and select the rolls. When the 
Machine arrived the Nurse thought as a starter 
she would put in “The Ravings of John Mc- 
Cullough at Bloomingdale.” @ The Machine 
wert off with a cluck, a spit and a buzz & John 
raved Virginius in orotund and laught the ma- 
niacal laugh. The patient was closely watched 
for effects to be noted duly in the Daily Mem- 
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orandum. The only manifestation, however, 
was a very weary and sarcastic smile. 

» “ Well, what do you think of it?” askt the 
Nurse. 

“Think of it!” said the Non Compos Mentis, 
“think of it! Why, it’s all a fake—a bluff by an 


Old School Elocutionist. Now just listen to 
me—* * * *!—#!!] *# — — !!!1” 


* 


pe INCE Dr. Schenck has announct his 
| verification in part of the amusing le- 
gend that little girls are made of sugar 
(aus & spice and everything nice, I would 
like to ask him how he accounts for the fact 
that bees, which live on sugar, produce only 
one female to a whole colony? “‘An excess of 
sugar” does n’t seem to work his way with them. 
> 

REDERICH NIETSCHE, the Ger- 
man cerebrator who has done so much 
to prove that genius and madness are 









”| close kin, “ has French novels read to 
him continually,” so a foreign letter says, and 
follows the thread of the story with keen inter- 
est. And it is also stated on the same authority 
that there has been a slight improvement in his 
mental condition. I should say so, 
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HOU say,” said the Judge in the Okla- 

| homa Divorce Court, “that you have 

affidavits showing your client was @ 
) faithful to one woman?” 

“Yes, your Honor, not only was he true to one 

woman, but more than that—he was true to 


five, as I can"prove.” 


¥ 

wa Y GOOD friend, Mr. John L. Stoddard, 

=» is a modest unassuming gentleman; 
and as Some Things had to be said in 

ae) the public prints about Mr. Stoddard, 
why, Mr. Stoddard hired an unblushimg Liter- 
ary First Mate to say them ® Here is what the 
First Mate says in a circular just sent me: 
A portfolio of Photographs of the marvelous 
works of God and Man, especially God! The 
world of nature & art. Beautiful, dazzling, won- 
derful! Prepared under the supervision of that 
prince of gentlemen, travelers and lecturers, 
Col. John L. Stoddard. Grand panoramic views 
of famous cities, street scenes from noted @& 
places, land-marks in the world’s history, ruins 
of ancient cities and castles, temples, cathe- 
drals, mosques, homes of noted people, public 
and private buildings, famous painting & statu- 
ary from the world’s great art centers. Photo- 
graphs of mountain scenery, beautiful lakes, 
famous parks & fountains, historical obelisks & 
towers, mummies, catacombs, pyramids, the 
luxuriant tropics, the great desert, the frozen 
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poles. Instantaneous photographs showing how 
different nations live. Pictures true to life from 
every country, every clime “ From Greenland’s 
icy mountains to India’s coral strands.” @ An 
object lesson on history! To know one’s coun- 
try should be the first duty as it is the most en- 
during pleasure of man. To know all countries 
is to reach the highest state of intellectual de- 
velopment! Price per portfolio, One Dollar. 


Oh, John! 
> 


<=) HO the bulletins from the seat of war 
: | are pretty poor picking, the gentleman 
=| who prays for the United States Sen- 
ate at so much per pray, keeps the 
‘Almighty supplied with information & advice. 
A few days ago he began his invocation thus: 
**O, Lord, as Thou hast seen in the morning 
papers,” * © © 


* 


wal Y FRIEND R—— wanted to take an 
A early train a few mornings ago and 
' £ A plact an alarm clock at the head of his 

: . bed to waken him in time. The clock 
is a rather powerful one and it went off at 4:30 
according to schedule. R—— raised straight up 
in bed, said ‘“‘dam that clock,” and then lay 
down and went to sleep again. 
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Preventing vs Curing 


The most wonderful strides in med- 
ical science have been in the direction 
i of Preventing disease. A few cents 
invested in *“ Sanitas’’ saves untold 
suffering and anxiety, caused by sick- 
ness in the home. 

How to have thoroughly sanitary surroundings is told 
m a pamphlet by Kingzett, the eminent English 
chemist. Price 10 cents. Every household should 
contaip this little help to comfortable hving. ‘Tt will 
be sent FREE to subscribers of this magazine, Write 
THE “ SANITAS”’ CO, (Ltd.,) 
636 to 642 West Fifty-fifth St., New York City. 
Disinfectant and Embrocation Manufacturers. 


ITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 
A FIRST CLASS ROUTE BETWEEN 








Chicago, St. Louis, Niagara Falls, Buffalo 
& Boston, and all New England Cities 
with Through Sleeping Cars. 


—Also the short line between— 


SARATOGA & BOSTON. 


Send for copy of Summer Excursions, 4 
J, R. WATSON, G.P.A.. C. A. NIMMO, G.W.P-A., 
Boston, Mass. Troy, N.Y. 





‘Health by Rig 


The Jackson Sanatorium 
AT DANSVILLE, 

Livingston Co., 

New York, 


was established in 1858 on the above motto. Its 
success in restoring to health the people whe 
sought its advantages, and in teaching them how 
to live so as to always keep in good health, has 


been phenomenal. 
Do not fail to send for the literature of the 
Sanatorium, which gives illustrations of its 
beautiful situation, and fire-proof building, and 
also every information as to terms & methods of 


treatment. 


Discard the use of Drugs and get well by ABOL- 
ISHING the CAUSE of YOUR ILL HEALTH. 


Address, J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M. D., 
Box 1880. 




















Ob, $0 Delicious! 


PURE AND HEALTHFUL, TOO! 


Made after an improved process retaining all 
the rich, nitrogenous properties of the grain 
ground whole. Our products are very different 
therefore fromthe cheap mis-called Graham 
products of many other mills. For instance 


Readshaw’s 
Forest Mills @ 
Granulated Wheat 


Makes the most healthful, delicious and 
digestible breakfast food 


pessible — the weakest 
stomach Can rétain it @ 
Besides it makes bone 
and muscle and adds to 
brain power. At all gro- 
cers’ or direct from the mills. Refuse 
substitutes, Genuine bears our trademark 


** For 40 years your flour bas been our standby.”’ 
JAS. Ft. J&CKSON, ™. D., Jackson Sanatorium, 


BOOKLET FREE. 


E. H. READSHAW, Miller, 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 































Solar Bicycle - - 
Lamps Burn Gas 


And are the 
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* 
‘ The only Auto- 
matic and Ab- 
solutely Safe 
y : . Gas Lamp. 





’ CHEAPER TO BUY. PRICE, $4.00. From | 
; your dealer or sent Prepaid. © 


it CHEAPER TO USE. 1-3c. per hour. Does pot 
1 require specially prepared or Package Capb. 
SIMPLEST IN OPERATION & CONSTRUCTION 
NEVER GO OUT. 
NEVER OILY OR SMOKY. 
i HE white light and large jewel side lights iden- | 
tify them, If you have not seen one lighted 
: in your city, write. ONE will sell a hundred and 
we want one in every town. More SOLARS sold 
than all other Gas Lamps. 


r BADGER BRASS MFG. CO., 
KENOSHA, WIS. 
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NOTICE TO "TRAVELERS, | 


Sa E next time you ge:to 
PeeACleveland, Ft. Wayne, Cor 
ay 
Sigs 2e°: OF any point in’ the 
wt A West, try the-Nickle Plate 

smRoad,--the popularthrough. _ 


Palace Day es and Buffe 
Cars New York tq Chi 
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